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Not  long  ago  there  were  published  in  the  Contemporary 
Bevieiu  two  striking  articles,  surveying  the  position  of 
“  Christianity  in  the  Modern  World.”*  The  writer,  Mr. 
D.  S.  Cairns,  contends  that  Christianity  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  providential  ordering  of 
history  finds  itself  confronted  with  three  tasks  of  un¬ 
paralleled  magnitude  and  constraining  urgency.  The 
severe  and  prolonged  discipline  to  which  the  Christian 
Church  was  subjected  as  a  result  of  the  discoveries  of 
science,  developments  of  philosophic  thought,  and  rise  of 
historical  criticism,  which  characterized  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  be  regarded  as  a  providential  preparation 
specially  adapted  to  purify  and  strengthen  her  for  the 
practical  problems  she  has  now  to  face.  Upon  her 
ability  to  solve  these  problems  “the  progress,  and  even 
the  very  existence  of  civilization  depends.”  The  three 
gigantic  problems  to  which  Mr.  Cairns  calls  special 
attention  are : — 

First :  The  problems  involved  in  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Non-Christian  races. 

We  enter  the  twentieth  century  with  the  tropics  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  white  races  :  on  the  one  hand  we  are 
faced  in  some  countries  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
higher  races  for  the  lower,  on  the  other  hand  by  a  re¬ 
markable  intertwining  of  the  destinies  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West. 

*  Oontemjyorary  Revieiv,  November,  1903,  January,  1904. 
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Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  Romanes  Lecture,^  has  tersely  defined 
the  situation  as  follows  : — 

“  The  completion  of  this  World  Process  is  a  specially 
great  and  fateful  event,  because  it  closes  a  page  for  ever. 
The  conditions  that  are  now  vanishing  can  never  recur. 
The  civilized  and  semi-civilized  races  cannot  relapse  into 
their  former  isolation.  ...  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  for  economic  purposes  all  mankind  is  fast  becoming 
one  people,  in  which  the  hitherto  backward  nations  are 
taking  a  place  analogous  to  that  which  the  unskilled 
workers  have  held  in  each  one  of  the  civilized  nations. 
Such  an  event  opens  a  new  stage  in  world-history,  a  stage 
whose  significance  has  perhaps  been  as  yet  scarcely 
realized  either  by  the  thinker  or  the  man  of  action.” 

Second :  The  problems  mvolved  in  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labour  and  the  loar  of  hostile  classes  in 
Western  lands. 

Almost  every  Western  land  seems  nearing  an  indus¬ 
trial  crisis  of  one  sort  or  another ;  in  some  lands  the 
issues  between  classes  are  fraught  with  the  possibilities 
of  violent  revolution :  elsew'here  radical  changes  approach 
gradually,  but  the  more  surely.  Is  there  any  power  in 
Christianity  which  can  replace  class  selfishness  and 
hatred  by  a  union  of  effort  for  the  common  good  of  all  ? 

Third  :  The  problem  of  the  international  anarchy  oj 
Christendom,  that  condition  of  affairs  which  keeps  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  armed  to  the  teeth,  watching  each  other  with 
constant  suspicion,  and  using  in  international  relation¬ 
ships  methods  which  they  would  condemn  as  barbarous 
if  employed  between  citizens  of  the  same  country. 

The  contention  of  the  articles  referred  to  is  that  these 
various  relationships  are  fraught  with  immeasurable  and 
undreamt-of  possibilities  of  good  and  evil,  and  can  only 


*  Brjce,  Romanes  Lecture,  p.  9, 
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be  adjusted  when  races,  classes,  and  nations  are  so 
governed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  they  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  common  good  of  all  as  their  goal,  and  to  work 
out  their  salvation  together. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  No  great  religious 
movement  has  ever  taken  deep  root  in  a  nation  till  it 
has  fired  the  imagination  of  the  students  of  that  nation, 
and  secured  a  leadership  from  the  ranks  of  students. 
Witness  the  German  and  English  Reformation ;  the 
Methodist  revival ;  the  Oxford  Movement.  In  like 
manner,  the  mighty  problems  of  the  Church  of  to-day 
will  be  solved  by  no  sudden  illumination.  To-day,  as  of 
old,  the  future  leaders  of  the  Church  and  State  must  be 
made  to  realize  their  task  and  trained  to  accept  it  and 
to  gird  themselves  to  it.  These  leaders  of  to-morrow  are 
in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  to-day.  The  clergy, 
politicians,  statesmen,  lawyers,  doctors  of  the  future  are 
the  students  of  the  present.  Are  there  signs  of  any 
movement  amongst  them  wdiich  gives  evidence  that  the 
burdens  of  modern  Christendom  are  mastering  their 
imagination  and  becoming  the  stern  dominating  realities 
in  their  lives? 

Let  Great  Britain  answer  first.  There  exists  amongst 
British  students  a  Christian  movement  claiming  a  place 
amongst  every  class  of  students  and  in  every  university 
and  college,  setting  forth  aims,  moreover,  which  corre¬ 
spond  startlingly  to  the  three  great  problems  we  have 
outlined.  Is  there  any  promise  in  this  movement  of  a 
power  and  influence  in  any  way  equal  to  the  greatness 
of  its  aims  ? 

A  movement  amongst  colleges  which  is  to  powerfully 
mould  a  nation  must  touch  the  students  of  every  class. 
Can  our  national  Student  Christian  Movement  pretend  to 
do  this  ?  Let  us  examine  its  field  before  we  answer. 
Branches  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  exist  in 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  fourteen  universities  and 
university  colleges  of  London  and  the  great  Northern 
and  Midland  cities,  the  four  Scottish  universities,  the 
three  Welsh  university  colleges.  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  university  colleges  of  Ireland.  Christian  Unions 
are  also  found  in  sixteen  medical  schools  in  London  and 
other  centres,  and  in  three  technical  schools.  Besides 
the  large  number  of  future  clergy  and  schoolmasters 
who  will  come  from  the  universities  and  university 
colleges,  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  are  touched  by  forty-one  branches  in  theological 
schools  and  twenty  in  normal  schools.  Even  students  of 
fine  arts  are  not  omitted,  and  future  artists  and  musicians 
are  represented  in  twelve  Christian  Unions  in  Schools  of 
Art.  In  all  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  Christian 
Unions  in  affiliation  with  the  central  organization  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(see  page  12).  Of  these  organizations  comprised  in  the 
Movement,  ninety-eight  are  amongst  men  and  fifty-eight 
amongst  women.  In  all  there  are  in  the  membership 
of  the  Movement  5,000  students,  out  of  a  student  field 
which  may  be  roughly  estimated  to  contain  45,000  men 
and  women. 

The  Student  Christian  Movement  has  always  set  forth 
as  one  of  its  aims,  to  make  the  life  of  our  universities 
and  colleges  a  power  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  How  far  have  its  efforts  touched  the  Christian 
solution  of  the  two  first  great  problems  before  the  Church, 
the  relation  of  Christian  to  non-Christian  nations,  and 
the  relations  of  hostile  classes  in  the  home  land,  and 
what  are  its  ideals  in  these  respects  ? 

I.  The  Relation  of  Christian  to  Non-Christian  Races. 

Little  as  it  has  yet  accomplished  in  comparison  with 
the  greatness  of  the  task,  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
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ment  has  unquestionably  a  high  ideal  of  the  service  due 
to  the  non-Christian  nations  from  the  Christian. 

A.  Its  origin  loas  Missionary. — It  was  born  of  the 
necessities  of  a  foreign  missionary  movement.  The 
Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union  preceded  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  by  one  year.  The  Student 
Volunteer  Missionary  Union,  now  the  missionary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Movement,  came  into  existence  in  1892, 
as  the  result  of  a  similar  movement  in  America. 
It  exists  with  the  primary  object  of  impressing  on 
students  the  claims  of  the  foreign  mission-field  as  a  life 
work.  Its  membership  is  strictly  confined  to  those  who 
have  declared  it  their  “  purpose,  if  God  permit,  to 
become  foreign  missionaries.”  The  larger  Christian 
organization,  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  until 
recently  known  as  the  British  College  Christian  Union, 
was  organized  a  year  later  than  the  Student  Volunteer 
Missionary  Union  originally  because  it  was  felt  that  a 
wide  spiritual  awakening  amongst  students  was  absolutely 
necessary  before  any  large  number  would  become  foreign 
missionaries.  Although  the  Student  Christian  Movement 
now  holds  an  important  place  in  student  life  apart  from 
missionary  considerations,  it  owes  its  existence  to  a  band 
of  students  dominated  by  missionary  purposes. 

B.  It  has  already  proved  a  powerful  recruiting  agency 
for  the  foreign  missionary  field. — If  the  Church  is  to  fulfil 
her  duty  of  permeating  the  life  of  non-Christian  nations 
with  Christian  life  and  power,  if  she  is  to  see  to  it  that 
non- Christian  lands  are  to  be  won  not  merely  in  the 
name  of  Western  science  and  education.  Western  com¬ 
merce  or  imperialism,  but  in  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus, 
Christian  missions  must  be  prosecuted  on  a  wide  basis. 
Medical  missionaries,  missionary  educationalists,  mis¬ 
sionary  linguists,  authors,  and  journalists,  missionary 
statesmen,  missionaries  skilled  to  deal  with  all  the 
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problems  of  early  Church  history,  now  being  resolved  on 
the  foreign  mission-field,  all  these  must  be  the  freewill 
offering  of  a  missionary  Church,  if  the  impact  of  the 
West  is  not  to  inflict  grievous  wrongs  on  Eastern 
nations.  And  whence  can  such  men  come  if  not  from 
the  universities  and  colleges  ?  Is  the  Student  Movement 
doing  anything  to  call  them  forth  ?  During  the  past 
thirteen  years  2,500  students  have  joined  the  Student 
Volunteer  Missionary  Union,  declaring  it  their  purpose, 
if  God  permit,  to  become  foreign  missionaries,  and  1,100 
are  already  at  work  in  non-Christian  countries,  sent  out 
by  the  missionary  societies  of  the  various  Christian 
churches  to  which  they  belong.  Of  these — 

553  are  ordained  men. 

165  medical  men. 

127  men  engaged  in  other  forms  of  work. 

255  women. 

Most  of  the  others  who  have  signed  the  Student 
Volunteer  declaration  are  either  still  in  college  or  still 
in  further  preparation  for  future  work  in  the  mission- 
field. 

C.  The,  Student  Christian  Movement  has  emphasized 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  student  toioards  the  task  of 
the  Church  Militant  and  has  striven  for  a  wide  missionary 
intelligence  amongst  students. — If  the  Church  Militant  is  to 
be  victorious  abroad,  her  policy  must  be  secured  by  a  strong 
home  base.  Clergy  and  ministers  must  be  prepared  so  to 
advocate  the  missionary  policy  of  the  Church  that  their 
congregations  will  feel  prayer  and  sacrifice  for  missions 
their  highest  privilege.  Business  men  must  feel  bound 
to  turn  their  wealth  into  missionary  channels.  States¬ 
men  who  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  Christian  nations 
must  understand  Missions  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
help  and  not  hinder  missionary  development  along  sound 
lines.  Leaders  must  be  trained  who  will  wisely  direct 
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the  future  operations  of  missionary  societies.  How 
better  can  these  results  be  obtained  than  by  winning 
students  of  all  kinds  to  a  sympathetic  and  wide  study  of 
Missions?  The  Student  Movement  through  the  educa¬ 
tional  department  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary 
Union  has  sought  to  make  provision  for  such  study,  and 
has  issued  outlines  for  the  study  of  different  missionary 
fields  and  great  missionary  questions.  These  are  now 
being  used  in  weekly  or  fortnightly  study  meetings  by 
students  in  sixty-two  universities  and  colleges.  There 
is  a  steady  increase  year  by  year  in  the  use  of  these 
studies,  and  in  the  number  of  students  who  have  a  real 
knowledge  of  Missions. 

D.  Knoioledge  has  certainly  led  to  increased  missionary 
activity, — Thousands  of  students  who  will  never  become 
missionaries  have  come  to  feel  as  a  personal  burden  that 
conception  of  the  Church’s  duty  which  is  expressed  in 
the  Watchword  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary 
Union,  ‘‘  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this 
Generation;”  in  both  college  and  in  after  life  they  are 
taking  a  personal  share  in  its  realization.  The  example 
of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  has  led  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  systematic  study  of  missions  in  many  directions  : 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  other  missionary  bodies  are  issuing  schemes  of 
missionary  study  which  are  now  widely  used  :  members  of 
the  Student  Movement  are  doing  so  called  “  campaign 
work  ”  during  their  vacations,  and  are  enlisting  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  in  the  various  Christian 
churches  in  the  study  of  the  missions  of  their  own  church 
and  in  work  for  them. 

Again,  a  number  of  missionary  organizations  with  the 
same  end  in  view  are  the  direct  results  of  the  work  of 
Student  Volunteers  :  for  instance,  the  Young  Christian’s 
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Missionary  Union,  the  girls’  work  of  the  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  the  Presbyterian 
Girls’  Auxiliary  in  both  England  and  Scotland ;  the 
Missionary  Settlement  for  University  Women  (though 
this  is  a  sister  rather  than  a  daughter  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement)  ;  the  Nurses  Missionary  League, 
&c.  Thus  thousands  of  lives,  inspired  with  the  thought 
that  they  have  a  direct  and  God-given  share  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  are  being  redeemed  from 
pettiness  by  the  compelling  force  of  a  great  ideal  and 
purpose. 

Surely  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  Movement  is 
doing  something  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  Christian  to  non  Christian  races.  What 
of  our  second  great  problem  ? 

II.  The  Relations  between  Hostile  Glasses  in  the  Home¬ 
land. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  until  lately  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  had  not  grappled  so  firmly  with  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  students  to  the  social  problems 
of  Great  Britain  as  with  the  problems  of  the  foreign 
mission-field.  In  different  local  Christian  Unions  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  work  along  practical  lines  has  been  done. 
In  certain  universities,  settlement  work  of  a  distinctly 
religious  character  has  been  carried  on  ;  while  the  women’s 
colleges  have  developed  work  amongst  the  college  servants 
or  in  girls’  clubs.  But  during  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  amongst  the  members  of  the  Movement  a  growing 
demand  that  such  work  and  the  study  of  social  problems 
shall  be  an  integral  part  of  its  activity,  while  the  leaders 
have  responded  to  the  demand  which  was  echoed  by  their 
own  convictions.  Methods  of  social  work  are  discussed 
at  every  Conference,  and  it  may  now  fairly  be  said  that 
the  Student  Christian  Movement  inscribes  on  its  banners 
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“The  Christianization  of  Great  Britain”  no  less  than 
“  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  Generation.” 

Several  Christian  Unions  have  now  a  committee  or 
secretary  for  social  work.  Settlement  work  and  club  work 
are  common  outlets  for  Christian  Union  activity.  But 
considering  the  limited  time  at  most  students’  disposal, 
help  in  the  study  and  understanding  of  social  problems 
is  the  most  practical  aid  that  the  Movement  can  give  them 
during  college  life,  and  the  Executive  offers  assistance  in 
social  study,  e.g.  of  such  problems  as  Temperance 
Reform,  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  Pauperism,  Child 
Labour,  &c.  Circles  for  the  study  of  social  problems 
are  rapidly  becoming  as  regular  a  part  of  Christian  Union 
work  as  Mission  Study  Bands.  Social  problems,  ques¬ 
tions  of  civic  and  national  righteousness,  and  addresses  on 
the  duty  of  students  as  future  citizens  are  part  of  the 
programme  of  every  Student  Christian  Movement  Con¬ 
ference. 

It  is  too  early  to  foretell  the  results  of  this  development 
of  social  study  and  work  in  the  Movement.  No  Union  of 
students  purposing  to  give  their  lives  to  social  or  mission 
work  at  home  exists  to  correspond  to  the  Student 
Volunteer  Missionary  Union.  It  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  find  a  basis  sufficiently  definite  for  such 
a  Union.  But  already  hundreds  of  students  have  felt 
their  ideals  of  Christian  citizenship  raised  and  intensi¬ 
fied,  and  have  gained  at  least  some  elementary  notion 
of  the  social  problems  before  the  Church  to-day,  and 
how  or  where  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  in  the  modern 
social  structure  are  disposed.  Are  we  not  justified  in 
hoping  great  things  from  'the  influence  of  Christian  lay¬ 
men  who  have  undergone  such  training  in  college  ? 
May  we  not  also  hope  that  the  same  training  and  appeal 
may  do  something  towards  solving  the  problem  just  now 
pressing  on  every  branch  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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namely,  how  to  draw  more  men,  and  those  men  of  the 
best  type,  into  the  Christian  ministry  ? 

Before  we  turn  to  our  third  problem,  namely,  that  of 
international  relationships,  let  us  pause  and  consider 
to  what  may  be  attributed  such  measure  of  success  and 
influence  as  the  Student  Movement  has  already  attained 
during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence. 

I.  The  Student  Christian  Movement  is  emphatically  a 

Student  Movement. 

The  Executive  of  the  Movement  is  composed  either  of 
students  still  in  college  or  of  those  who  have  left  college 
fairly  recently.  Its  travelling  secretaries  and  other 
officials  are  also  for  the  most  part  recent  graduates.  The 
leaders  are  those  closely  in  touch  with  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  colleges.  Their  policy  is  always  strongly 
affected  and  moulded  by  the  wishes  or  thoughts  of  those 
whom  they  represent.  The  annual  Summer  Conference  is 
another  token  of  the  self-government  of  the  Movement. 
This  conference  is  the  rallying-place  of  the  forces  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement.  Between  six  and  seven 
hundred  students  gather  in  some  beautiful  spot  by 
the  sea,  or  in  the  hills,  for  an  eight  days’  conference. 
The  greater  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  devotional  meet¬ 
ings  or  addresses  and  discussions  on  the  various  forms 
of  work  carried  on  in  the  colleges.  The  conference  has 
always  proved  a  source  of  great  spiritual  strength  to  the 
students  present,  and  to  those  whom  they  represent. 
But  it  is  here,  too,  that  the  business  discussions  of  the 
Union  take  place ;  the  students  express  their  opinions 
and  wishes  concerning  the  policy  of  the  Movement, 
and  elect  the  Executive  for  the  coming  year.  Student 
leaders  and  speakers  are  used  constantly  in  these  con¬ 
ferences. 

This  student  leadership  has  certain  obvious  dangers 
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and  difficulties,  but  experience  would  seem  to  show  that 
these  are  offset  by  the  flexibility  and  adaptability  which 
such  leadership  makes  possible.  Moreover,  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  whole  work  is  widely  developed 
amongst  the  members  by  the  fact  that  they  belong  to 
a  movement  of  students  for  students  through  the  work 
of  students.  The  Student  Christian  Movement  is  em¬ 
phatically  a  movement  rather  than  an  organization,  and 
avoids  the  danger  of  crystallizing  into  set  forms.  The 
students  feel  that  it  is  their  own  ;  they  love  it  and  are 
trained  by  their  devotion  to  it,  and  constantly  give 
evidence  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
ends.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  General  Secre¬ 
tary  has  done  much  to  give  that  continuity  and  strength 
to  the  work  which  might  be  lacking  under  a  changing 
student  leadership.  Older  friends  of  the  Movement  too 
have  always  proved  generously  ready  to  give  help  and 
advice  to  the  leaders,  and  have  done  unofficially  much 
that  men  and  women  of  their  standing  more  usually  do 
through  their  presence  on  committees. 

The  thoroughly  student  character  of  the  work  has  other 
advantages.  It  has  made  possible  the  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  students  belonging  to  every  branch  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Older  leaders  always  find  greater  difficulties 
in  such  co-operation,  but  the  Christian  Unions  have  proved 
it  possible  for  men  of  widely  differing  schools  of  Christian 
thought  and  worship  to  work  here  together  for  the 
extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  their  university,  so 
only  they  are  bound  together  by  a  common  belief  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord,  as  Saviour,  and  as  God.  And, 
however  far  apart  their  after  paths  of  life  may  lead  them 
in  the  service  of  their  several  churches,  non-essential 
differences  will  never  again  be  discussed  with  the  same 
acrimony  and  prejudice  by  those  who  have  learned 
through  united  Christian  work  in  college  days  to  under- 
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stand  each  other’s  point  of  view  and  to  respect  each 
other’s  spirituality  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

II.  The  Student  Chinstian  Movement  lays  first  and 
foremost  stress  on  a  vital  personal  relationship  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

No  vision  of  a  regenerated  earth,  no  great  schemes  for 
home  and  foreign  Missions  have  ever  been  realized  in 
the  absence  of  a  sufficient  dynamic.  Only  the  power  of 
a  great  personal  devotion  can  move  men  and  women  to 
lives  spent  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom.  Before  all 
questions  of  life  work,  therefore,  the  Movement  has  placed 
the  question  of  personal  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ.  Its 
primary  aims  are  to  win  students  to  become  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  Christian 
students.  Its  basis  is  the  index  of  its  purpose,  and  is 
accepted  by  every  member.  The  basis  is  as  follows  :  “I 
desire,  in  joining  this  Union,  to  declare  my  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  my  Saviour,  my  Lord,  and  my  God.” 

Its  methods  reveal  the  same  aims.  The  first  place 
is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  the  belief  that 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  will  awaken  and  build 
up  the  spiritual  life  as  nothing  else  can  do.  The 
leaders  of  the  Movement  have  not  rested  till  they  have 
evolved  a  method  of  Bible  study  which  seems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students.  A  series  of  experiments  seem  to 
prove  that  the  Bible  Circle  method  is  that  best  suited  to 
our  colleges.  A  Bible  Circle  is  a  group  of  five  to  eight 
students  pledged  to  the  daily  devotional  study  of  Holy 
Scripture,  who  meet  once  a  week  for  united  study.  The 
Student  Christian  Movement  has  used  outlines  for  such 
daily  and  weekly  study  which  the  results  of  experience 
are  rendering  increasingly  helpful.  Some  text-books 
are  prepared  for  the  study  of  certain  books  of  the  Bible. 
Outlines  for  the  study  of  the  Gospels  according  to  St. 
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John  and  St.  Mark,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Hebrews,  Studies  in  the  First  Book  of  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Amos  and  Malachi  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  used  with  much  success.  At  other  times  a 
subject  is  studied,  “The  Teachings  of  Jesus  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,”  or  “Prayer.” 

Hundreds  of  such  Circles  have  been  formed.  The 
method  is  exceedingly  adaptable.  Many  Circles  are 
formed  of  Christian  men  who  want  each  other’s  help  in 
the  Christian  life  ;  others,  while  under  Christian  leader¬ 
ship,  are  composed  of  those  who  have  doubts  about  the 
Christian  Faith,  but  are  seeking  for  light.  Others  are 
formed  of  new  students  whose  position  is  not  yet  defined. 
In  all,  three  to  four  thousand  students  are  now  enrolled 
in  such  Bible  Circles,  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  missionary 
study,  the  Movement’s  text-books  and  methods  are  being 
adopted  and  used  by  hundreds  outside  the  universities 
and  colleges. 

Devotional  meetings  and  gatherings  for  united  prayer 
are  also  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  every  Christian 
Union. 

It  is  impossible  to  reckon  the  results  of  such  spiritual 
work.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  But  manifest 
spiritual  awakenings  have  followed  patient,  prayerful 
work  in  certain  universities  ;  times  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  brought  many  to  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Master,  and  to  enter  on  a  new  life  of  peace 
and  power.  And  for  the  rest,  in  colleges  where  there 
have  been  no  such  large  ingatherings,  individual  students, 
not  only  with  their  lips  but  in  their  lives,  bear  witness 
to  a  true  spiritual  work.  One  tells  of  salvation  from  sin  ; 
another  of  a  life  redeemed  from  purposelessness ;  one,  of 
the  gradual  clearing  away  of  the  mists  of  doubt  which 
gather  so  quickly  during  student  days  ;  another  of  a 
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sharp  awakening  to  his  own  indifference  to  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Hundreds,  through  the  readily  offered 
fellowship  of  Christian  students,  have  been  saved  from 
drifting  into  indifference  and  neglect.  It  is  a  result 
impossible  to  calculate,  but,  wuthout  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  results  of  Christian  Union  work  is  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  Christian  life  of  many  who  would  other¬ 
wise  drift  from  it.  Hundreds  more  have  been  led  into 
lives  of  active  Christian  service. 

We  give  thanks  for  all  these  things,  but  w^e  are  con¬ 
scious  of  great  shortcomings,  and  of  many  opportunities 
missed.  We  speak  not  as  those  who  have  already 
attained,  but  as  those  who  press  forward  in  hope. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Student  Movement  have  been  seen  amongst  women 
students.  Justly  or  unjustly,  women’s  colleges  in  their 
early  days  earned  a  reputation  for  fostering  unbelief  and 
agnosticism.  To-day  our  women  students  are  at  least 
as  strongly  Christian  in  their  attitude  as  any  other  groups 
of  women  in  the  country,  and  this  change  in  part  is  due 
to  the  work  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  though 
there  are  also  other  causes  at  work. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  five  Christian 
organizations  of  any  kind  amongst  women  students  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Now  there  is  a  Christian  Union 
in  connection  with  the  Student  Christian  Movement  in 
almost  every  group  of  women  students.  Again,  there 
was  then  no  voluntary  systematic  Bible  study  amongst 
them.  Now  there  are  several  Bible  Circles  in  every 
Christian  Union,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  half 
the  women  in  a  college  are  to  be  found  in  them.  As  to 
missionary  effort,  there  the  change  is  still  more  marked. 
Ten  years  ago  the  missionary  societies  were  receiving 
practically  no  offers  of  service  from  women  students, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  medical  students  who  had 
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entered  the  medical  schools  to  prepare  themselves  for 
medical  mission-work.  During  the  past  ten  years  255 
women  student  members  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union  have  found  their  way  out  to  the  mission- 
field,  while  others  have  gone  who  have  never  been 
Student  Volunteers.  About  200  more  are  planning  to  go 
when  their  time  of  preparation  is  over.  In  the  case  of 
one  well-known  missionary  society,  one-fifth  of  its  women 
missionaries  are  former  members  of  the  Volunteer  Union. 
In  many  women’s  colleges  the  interest  in  mission  study 
is  most  marked,  and  former  students  visiting  their  own 
college  have  been  heard  again  and  again  to  wonder  that 
foreign  Missions — in  their  days  never  mentioned — are 
now  an  ordinary  topic  of  conversation. 

In  view  of  what  women  students  may  do  as  teachers  in 
girls’  schools,  and  of  the  call  for  trained  women  in  social 
philanthropic  religious  work  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
influence  of  the  Movement  amongst  women  students 
is  of  no  small  significance  for  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom. 

We  have  studied  the  work  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  in  its  relation  to  social  'problems  at  home  and 
to  the  non-Christian  races,  and  have  seen  something  of 
its  inner  workings  and  results.  Can  it  be  said  to  sustain 
any  relation  to  what  Mr.  Cairns  has  defined  as  the  third 
great  question  before  the  Church  of  to-day,  namely,  the 
international  anarchy  of  Christendom,  or  the  relations  of 
the  Christian  nations  amongst  themselves  ? 

Third :  The  Problem  of  the  International  Belationships 
of  Christendom. 

Dare  we  say  that  the  Student  Christian  Movement 
can  include  in  its  outlook  so  vast  a  problem  as  this?  We 
dare  only  reply  in  the  affirmative,  when  we  look  not  at 
the  work  of  our  Movement  alone,  but  realize  that  in  its 
work  for  students  it  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  linked 
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in  its  efforts  with  other  such  student  movements  in  other 
lands  in  a  union  that  has  brought  strength  to  all  within  it. 
That  union  is  known  as  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation. 

By  1895,  America,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Scandi¬ 
navia  had  already  developed  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ments  of  their  own.  A  Christian  organization  also  existed 
amongst  students  in  mission-lands.  In  that  year  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  five  student  Christian  Unions  met  in  the 
old  Castle  of  Wadstena,  Sweden,  where  a  Scandinavian 
Student  Conference  was  at  that  time  going  on,  and  in 
the  name  of  their  several  movements  formed  the  World’s 
Student  Christian  Federation,  a  bond  between  national 
organizations  amongst  Christian  Students.  The  aims  of 
the  Federation  as  stated  in  the  constitution  are  : — 

1.  To  unite  Student  Christian  Movements  or  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world  and  promote  mutual  relations 
among  them. 

2.  To  collect  information  regarding  the  religious  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  students  of  all  lands. 

3.  To  seek  to  carry  out  the  following  aims  : — 

{a)  To  lead  the  students  to  become  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  only  Saviour  and  as  God. 

{h)  To  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  students. 

(c)  To  enlist  students  in  the  work  of  extending  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  whole  world. 

A  committee  was  appointed  representative  of  the  five 
movements  above  named,  which  has  since  been  increased, 
as  the  movements  were  admitted  to  the  Federation.  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott,  who  had  already  visited  the  students  of 
many  countries,  as  a  leader  of  the  Student  Movement  of 
America,  was  appointed  Secretary,  and  has  ever  since  held 
the  post. 

Since  1895,  through  conferences  and  international 
visitation  and  other  methods  of  work.  National  Move- 
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ments,  or  groups  of  movements,  have  joined  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  now  includes  : — 

American  and  Canadian  Student  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Australasian  Student  Christian  Union. 

Student  Christian  Movement  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Student  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  China,  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong. 

Student  Christian  Movements  of  Belgium,  France,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland. 

German  Christian  Students’  Alliance. 

Inter-Collegiate  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  India  aud 
Ceylon. 

Student  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Union  of  Japan. 
Scandinavian  University  Christian  Movement. 

Student’s  Christian  Association  of  South  Africa. 

Student  Christian  Movement  in  lands  without  National  Organiza¬ 
tions. 

Within  the  membership  of  these  National  Movements 
are  now  included  over  101,000  students  and  professors  in 
twenty-eight  different  countries.  The  Federation  is  thus 
far  the  largest  student  organization  in  the  world,  and  is 
also  the  only  one  which  includes  students  of  all  civilized 
nations.  It  is  surely  not  without  meaning  for  the  future 
of  Christendom  that  such  an  organization  should  be 
neither  a  literary,  scientific,  nor  athletic,  or  social  union, 
but  one  distinctly  and  definitely  Christian. 

But  numerical  statistics  convey  but  little  of  the  real 
accomplishments  or  possibilities  of  any  organization. 
Let  us  look  deeper  into  the  work  the  Federation 
represents. 

I.  It  marks  an  advance  toivards  international  under¬ 
standing  and  symjpathy  at  least  among  students, — The 
Federation  Conference  is  held  every  two  years, 
gathering  representatives  of  all  the  nations  within  its 
fellowship.  Delegates  from  different  countries  often 
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attend  the  national  conferences  of  other  lands.  At  the 
Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union  Conference  held 
in  Edinburgh,  January,  1904,  ninety-eight  foreign  dele¬ 
gates  from  twenty-four  countries  were  present. 

This  international  intercourse  has  had  marked  effects. 
Since  the  Federation  was  founded  there  has  been  war 
between  Japan  and  China,  America  and  Spain,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Boers,  and  Japan  and  Russia,  yet  the 
records  of  student  conferences  show,  that  even  during 
actual  hostilities,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  Americans  and 
Spanish,  Englishmen  and  Africanders,  Japanese  and 
Russians,  have  sat  side  by  side  to  discuss  together  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  students  of  their  several  countries. 

Again  and  again  within  the  national  movements  the 
spirit  of  Christ  has  overcome  the  spirit  of  faction. 
During  the  recent  troubles  in  Finland  men  and  women 
whose  attitude  towards  Russia’s  aggressions  differed 
almost  to  breaking  point,  have  found  their  one  point 
of  contact  in  working  side  by  side  for  Christ  in  the 
Helsingfors  University.  The  South  African  Students’ 
Christian  Association  continued  its  work  even  through 
the  Boer  War,  though  partisans  of  both  sides  were 
among  its  members.  Surely  if  the  spirit  of  Christ  can 
make  such  a  comradeship  even  possible,  we  may  look  for 
great  advance  in  possibilities  of  international  work  for 
the  common  good,  when  the  thought  shall  have  spread 
widely  amongst  Christian  students  that  loyalty  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  may  prove  a  yet  more  binding  link  than 
national  patriotism.  What  may  not  follow  when  those 
students  come  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
own  countries  ? 

II.  Increased  knowledge  is  quickly  bringing  increased 
sympathy. 

Though  the  bond  of  a  common  student  life  is  very 
strong  when  realized,  yet  there  is  also  a  great  temptation 
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to  exclusiveness,  and  a  tendency  amongst  students  to 
regard  the  learning  of  their  own  university  and  their  own 
nation  as  unquestionably  superior  to  any  other.  The 
inspiration  the  Federation  brings  is  alien  to  this  boastful 
spirit ;  those  who  are  touched  by  its  spirit  are  learning  to 
understand  each  other’s  life,  needs,  and  circumstances, 
and  to  appreciate  each  other’s  good  points.  If  we  live 
up  to  our  opportunities,  we  may,  through  Federation 
literature  and  so  forth,  know  more  of  the  universities  of 
China  or  South  America  to-day,  than  ten  years  ago  we 
could  have  known  (or  possibly  cared  to  know)  of  other 
British  universities  than  our  own. 

III.  The  Federation  has  extended  the  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  to  many  new  countries. 

The  Federation  has  not  been  a  mere  demonstration  of 
the  sentiment  of  brotherhood.  The  different  countries 
have  rendered  each  other  substantial  help  in  introducing 
Christian  work  among  students.  Almost  every  move¬ 
ment  has  been  started  as  the  direct  result  of  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  students  of  another  country.  Patient 
investigation,  work  till  an  opening  is  found,  an  invitation 
to  a  conference,  a  deputation,  or  the  loan  of  a  student 
worker,  all  have  played  their  part  in  pioneer  endeavour. 
x\gain  and  again  we  have  seen  prayer  marvellously 
answered.  Time  and  again  the  visible  demonstration  in 
one  land  that  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
amongst  students  is  possible,  has  given  heart  to  students 
in  another  land  to  work  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Illustration  may  make  this  clearer. 

America  has  done  invaluable  work  in  this  direction. 
Long  before  Mr.  Mott  was  appointed  as  Federation 
Secretary,  scores  of  European  students  attended  the 
American  Students’  Conferences  by  special  invitation. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Reynolds  had  spent  much  time  in  visiting 
Continental  universities,  Mr.  Luther  Wishard  had  visited 
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South  Africa  and  started  the  South  African  Student 
Christian  Association,  Mr.  Wilder  had  introduced  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  in  Great  Britain  and 
Scandinavia,  and  Mr.  Mott  had  given  much  help 
in  the  organization  of  the  British  College  Christian 
Union. 

The  Scandinavian  University  Christian  Movement  owes 
its  origin  to  Japan.  In  1889,  600  Japanese  Christian 
students,  meeting  in  conference  in  Japan,  telegraphed  a 
message  of  greeting  in  the  words  “  Make  Jesus  King  ” 
to  the  American  Student  Conference,  which  was  taking 
place  at  the  same  time  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts.  An 
American  student  telegraphed  the  greeting  on  to  Dr. 
Karl  Fries,  a  Swedish  student,  now  President  of  the 
Federation,  who  was  at  that  time  staying  in  Christiania, 
Norway,  with  Pastor  Eckhoff,  the  head  of  the  Students’ 
Christian  Hostel  in  that  city.  The  telegram  produced 
a  powerful  impression  on  them.  They  wondered  together 
why  Christian  students  in  a  non-Christian  country  found 
it  possible  to  gather  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  while 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  such  a  thing  was 
unknown.  The  result  of  their  talk  together  was  the 
convening  of  the  first  Christian  Student  Conference  in 
Scandinavia,  and  the  founding  of  the  Scandinavian 
University  Christian  Movement. 

The  movement  reached  Holland  more  or  less  through 
English  channels.  In  1895  one  copy  of  a  little  book 
called  Translated,  the  very  simple  record,  by  his  mother, 
of  the  life  of  Eustace  Maxwell,  a  Cambridge  under¬ 
graduate  who  had  given  his  life  to  the  mission-field,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Dutch  student,  and  was  the  means  of 
leading  him  and  several  of  his  friends  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Just  at  that  time  an  English  and  a  Scotch  student 
visited  the  Dutch  universities  to  invite  the  men  to 
send  a  deputation  to  the  Conference  of  the  Student 
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Volunteer  Missionary  Union,  to  be  held  at  Liverpool, 
January,  1896.  The  men  who  had  been  so  powerfully 
influenced , by  Eustace  Maxwell’s  life  responded.  Eight 
of  them  came  to  Liverpool,  and  what  they  saw  there  of 
the  work  of  God  amongst  the  British  universities  fired 
them  with  hope  for  Holland.  They  went  back  to  start  the 
Dutch  Students’  Christian  Union,  and  have  ever  since 
been  its  leaders. 

III.  The  Federation  has  developed  already  existing 
ivork. 

The  Federation  Committee  has  no  executive  authority 
over  any  national  movement.  A  fundamental  secret  of 
its  real  influence  is  that  each  country  develops  its  work 
on  thoroughly  national  lines.  There  is  no  Federation 
type  of  work,  but  there  are  strongly  marked  German, 
Australian,  Japanese  and  Dutch  types.  Certainly  they 
are  very  varied,  and  in  this  variety  lies  our  strength  ;  each 
land  has  most  to  give  to  others  as  it  develops  its  own 
strong  points.  The  men  of  each  land  see  truth,  see 
Jesus  Christ,  see  His  service  from  a  different  angle;  yet 
when  once  they  see  clearly  we  may  learn  to  look  with 
their  eyes,  and  so  ever  widen  our  own  field  of  vision. 
To  give  examples  : — 

The  German  universities  are  a  field  of  peculiar  difficulty 
for  many  reasons,  and  the  German  Students’  Christian 
Alliance  is  very  small  in  numbers,  but  if  university  men  in 
other  countries,  where  the  obstacles  of  their  work  are  far 
less,  could  but  learn  the  steady  perseverance  and  faith  of 
the  German  students,  they  would  win  far  in  their  w^ork. 
The  German  movement  may  lack  in  breadth  in  one  way, 
but  its  members  show  the  example  of  a  depth  of  spiritual 
life  produced  perhaps  by  the  very  fierceness  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  struggle. 

Their  difficulties  have  resulted  in  another  strong  feature. 
Realizing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reaching  the  German 
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man  after  he  has  entered  the  university,  they  have  turned 
their  attention  to  gymnasiasts,  the  boys  in  the  upper 
forms  of  the  public  schools.  Thousands  of  gymnasiasts 
now  attend  Bible-classes  led  by  university  men,  who 
spend  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  making  friends  with 
the  boys.  Hundreds  go  out  each  year  into  university 
camps  for  gymnasiasts,  not  unlike  those  led  by  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  for  English  school-boys.  It  is  from 
the  ranks  of  the  gymnasiasts  who  have  come  under  these 
influences  that  the  strongest  Christian  men  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  come.  The  Germans  have  here  emphasized  an  un¬ 
questionable  truth,  i.e.  that  the  key  to  the  extension  of 
God’s  Kingdom  in  the  continental  universities  lies  in 
reaching  the  gymnasiasts.  The  same  will  later  on  be 
found  true  also  of  school-girls.  Other  countries  have 
learned  the  lesson  from  Germany,  and  school-boys’ 
camps  are  now  held  in  Holland,  French  and  German 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  other 
work  amongst  school-boys  is  carried  on  with  marked 
good  effects  on  the  Student  Christian  movements. 

The  population  of  the  Russian  Empire,  whose  spiritual 
and  moral  needs  are  perhaps  beyond  those  of  any  other 
nation,  are  scarcely  touched  as  yet,  but  such  work  as 
already  exists  amongst  them  was  pioneered  by  one  of  the 
German  Christian  Union  Secretaries,  who  obtained  leave 
to  work  amongst  the  600  German  Lutheran  students  at 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Dutch  movement  is  characteristically  national. 
From  its  very  start  its  members  have  shown  a  keen 
interest  in  all  kind  of  social  questions,  and  a  great  zeal 
for  the  Christianization  of  national  politics  and  policy. 
In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  a  little 
social  work  had  been  done  by  students  in  different 
universities,  the  introduction  of  social  study  and  work  as 
a  distinct  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Student  Christian 
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Movement  is  recent,  and  the  same  is  true  elsewhere. 
Holland  has  been  our  leader. 

America  has  taught  other  countries  much,  very  much 
in  the  matter  of  organizing  a  Christian  work  amongst 
students.  Her  secretaries  have  spent  time  and  strength 
ungrudgingly  to  give  help  in  this  way,  and  again  and 
again  valuable  lessons  of  organization  have  been  learned 
by  the  students  of  other  lands,  who  have  been  warmly 
invited  and  freely  entertained  at  American  conferences 
and  colleges. 

But  America  has  brought  into  the  Federation  a  more 
valuable  and  universal  lesson  than  methods  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  lesson  of  courage  and  hope  in  seeking  to  win 
students  to  become  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Each  year 
thousands  of  students  enter  the  membership  of  the 
various  Christian  churches  in  America  as  the  result  under 
God  of  the  work  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement. 
Face  to  face  with  indifference  or  unbelief,  and  with  the 
great  difficulties  attending  effort  to  win  individual  students 
to  a  new  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  often  hard  to 
realize  that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God.  In  America 
and  in  Japan  too  we  have  seen  thousands  of  agnostic  or 
indifferent  students  called  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
And,  seeing  this,  we  can  look  with  faith  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  God’s  power  in  our  own  midst,  believing  that 
it  is  His  Wilktt)  fit  us  and  use  us,  too,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  men  and  women  around  us. 

National  curiosity,  if  not  pride,  probably  prompts  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  Great  Britain  has  contributed  to  other 
countries  ?  Perhaps  two  instances  may  be  given  where 
other  nations  have  in  some  degree  followed  us,  namely  in 
work  for  foreign  missions  and  in  work  amongst  women 
students. 

In  most  continental  countries  until  recently  the 
missionary  societies  drew  their  recruits  perforce  largely 
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from  the  ranks  of  non-university,  if  not  uneducated,  men, 
whom  they  trained  in  their  own  missionary  institutes. 
In  Germany,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Finland,  and  Switzerland,  the  missionary  societies  are 
now  receiving  and  gladly  accepting  offers  of  service 
from  Christian  university  men,  theological  and  medical. 
Student  Volunteer  Movements  now  exist  in  all  these 
countries.  In  some  countries  at  least  the  impulse  to 
this  new  movement  missionward  has,  according  to  their 
own  reports,  come  from  students  who  have  attended 
our  Missionary  Conferences,  at  Liverpool,  London  and 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  our  Student  Volunteer  Missionary 
Union.  The  work  done  by  university  men  in  English, 
Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  missions  has  led  the  continental 
students  to  realize  the  great  sphere  open  to  a  Christian 
university  man  on  the  mission-field. 

Though  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years 
that  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  various  European 
universities,  yet  their  number  is  quickly  increasing  in 
almost  every  country.  In  strong  contrast  to  that  in 
America,  the  movement  for  women’s  higher  education  in 
Europe  has  been  marked  by  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
women  students  against  Christianity,  and  the  alliance  of 
the  “  Frauen-bewegung  ”  with  anti-religious  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  countries  with  revolutionary  forces.  This  was 
never  so  true  of  Great  Britain  as  of  other  countries,  and 
it  was  there  that  a  strong  Christian  movement  first 
began  to  appear.  Our  women’s  colleges  are  growingly 
Christian  in  their  influence.  Several  causes  have  been 
at  work,  but  unquestionably  the  increase  of  a  Christian 
spirit  and  belief  amongst  women  students  has  been 
powerfully  fostered  during  the  last  nine  years  by  the  work 
of  the  Student  Christian  Movement.  (See  p.  16.)  The 
Christian  Unions  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Holland,  and  Germany  all  now  have  a  women  students 
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section.  Germs  of  such  work  may  now  be  seen  in  several 
other  countries.  All  this  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
English  example,  and  to  the  presence  of  foreign  students, 
both  men  and  women,  at  our  Conferences. 

IV.  The  Federatio7i  is  a  Brotherhood  pledged  to  the 
Extensio7i  of  Christe7ido7n. 

1.  The  Federation  is  not  only  a  union  for  mutual 
service,  but  a  brotherhood  for  the  service  of  the  weaker 
nations  of  Christendom  and  of  non-Christian  nations. 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  stronger  has  served  the 
weaker  in  extending  the  Christian  Student  Movement 
from  one  Christian  nation  to  another. 

2.  The  Federation  has  also  ever  made  prominent  the  duty 
of  Christian  to  non-Christian  nations,  and  has  ceaselessly 
emphasized  the  opportunity  of  university  men  and  women 
in  the  foreign  mission-field.  A  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  for  foreign  missions  has  followed  the  establishment 
of  a  Student  Christian  Union  in  almost  every  land,  and 
in  some  cases,  as  in  England,  has  preceded  it.  Some¬ 
thing  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  foreign  missions 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  has  been  told 
above  (pages  8,  17)  ;  the  American  Missionary  Societies 
have  during  the  past  fifteen  years  sent  out  over 
2,400  members  of  the  American  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  British  Colonies 
and  the  European  countries  are  contributing  their  share. 
This  is  the  tale  of  actual  missionary  recruits,  but  much 
lies  behind  these  statistics  in  increase  of  knowledge, 
prayer,  and  sacrifice  for  foreign  missions  at  home.  But 
with  all  thankfulness  for  an  advance,  it  remains  for  the 
Federation  to  drive  home  the  fact,  that  we  are  yet  far 
from  fulfilling  our  mission  to  non-Christian  lands.  God, 
in  His  Providence,  has  opened  the  closed  lands  of  the 
whole  world  to  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel.  He  has  raised 
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up  an  army  of  Christian  students  in  the  lands  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Must  we  not  in  reverence  acknowledge  here  a 
token  of  His  yearning  over  the  lands  that  know  Him 
not,  and  a  sign  of  His  provision  for  their  needs?  But 
no  Christian  land  has  yet  sent  forth  enough  heralds  of 
the  good  tidings :  there  is  no  missionary  society  but  is 
crying  out  for  men  and  funds.  We  are  not  yet  turning 
to  tread  in  our  tens  of  thousands  the  paths  which  God 
has  before  prepared  that  we  should  walk  in  them. 

3.  While  realizing  the  claims  of  foreign  mission  work 
in  general,  a  peculiar  type  of  missionary  work  has 
naturally  appealed  with  special  force  to  those  who  have 
caught  the  ideals  of  the  Federation,  that  is,  student 
missio7is  to  no7i- Christian  students.  Some  of  the  strongest 
leaders  of  the  home  movements  are  now  at  work  abroad 
in  such  missions,  some  under  the  ordinary  missionary 
societies,  some  more  directly  connected  in  various  ways 
with  the  home  student  movements.  Such  missions  are 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Allahabad  under 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  where  English  university 
men,  working  chiefly  through  a  hostel  for  non- Christian 
Indian  students,  and  lectures  and  personal  work  amongst 
English-speaking  Indians,  are  seeking  to  win  this  most 
difficult  and  important  class  for  Christ.  Or,  again,  the 
Student  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  where  (picturesque  illustration  of  Federation 
unity)  American,  Danish  and  British  students  are  living 
together,  and  working  through  hostels,  lectures,  Bible- 
classes,  reading-rooms,  street-preaching,  and,  above  all, 
through  personal  friendship,  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  college  men  of  these  great 
university  towns. 

Other  universities  of  India  show  the  development  of 
the  same  type  of  mission.  So  also  do  the  great  Chinese 
cities,  where  both  the  “  Literati,”  steeped  in  the  ancient 
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lore  of  China,  and  the  modern  Chinese  student  of  Western 
learning  present  a  fascinating  field  of  work  for  missionaries 
from  the  universities  of  Christian  lands,  and  a  field 
peculiarly  responsive  at  this  time.  Or,  again,  the  large 
world  of  Japanese  student  life  calls  for  the  strongest  type 
of  university  missionary  :  and  in  Tokio  and  other  great 
student  centres,  American  Student  Volunteers  are  doing 
a  powerful  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  special  effort  of  all  such 
missions  is  not  to  duplicate  the  splendid  work  of  the 
missionary  colleges  where  all  the  students,  Christian  or 
non-Christian,  must  study  the  Bible,  but  to  work  amongst 
that  large  class  of  non-Christian  men  educated  on  Western 
lines,  who  are  being  sent  out  by  the  hundred  thousand 
from  the  Government  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
Orient,  with  their  faith  in  their  own  religious  systems 
sapped,  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  Christianity. 

V.  The  Federation  has  developed  Christian  Student 
Movements  amongst  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  non- Christian  Lands. 

But  when  God  gives  success  to  the  efforts  of  these  and 
other  missions,  and  when  these  men  confess  Jesus  Christ 
in  baptism,  what  then  ?  Why  then  we  see  that  work 
of  the  Federation  which  most  of  all  brings  hope  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world. 

University  missions  may  lead  handfuls  of  Oriental 
students  here  and  there  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  no  Western 
mission  will  ever  really  evangelize  an  Eastern  land.  We 
can  but  win  and  train  native  leaders :  theirs  ^  must  be 
the  glory  of  being  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  their 
own  country.  The  missions  connected  with  or  inspired 
by  the  Federation  have  felt  this  keenly,  and  over  and 
above  their  evangelistic  work  among  non-Christian 
students,  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  foster 
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indigenous  Student  Christian  organizations.  Student 
Christian  Associations  in  India,  China,  Japan  and  other 
mission  lands,  differing  widely  in  methods  but  with  the 
same  basis  and  aims,  have  been  formed  in  many 
universities  and  colleges,  both  Government  and 
missionary.  Such  an  association  is  a  brotherhood  of 
Christian  students  to  foster  the  new-born  life  of  the 
recent  converts  from  heathendom,  to  deepen  and  hold 
true  the  spiritual  life  of  Christian  men  among  the  fierce 
temptations  of  Oriental  student  life,  by  Bible  study, 
conferences  and  other  means,  and  to  press  constantly  on 
every  native  Christian  student  his  personal  responsibility 
for  the  evangelization  of  his  own  country. 

Student  Volunteer  Movements  for  missions  in  their 
own  country  take  the  place  of  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ments  for  foreign  missions,  and  the  results  of  such 
movements  are  already  apparent.  During  the  recent 
wide-spread  Christian  awakening  in  Japan,  known  as 
the  Taikyo  Dendo,  not  only  were  1,100  non-Christian 
students  won  through  meetings  addressed  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Mott  and  others,  but  the  Christian  students  themselves 
did  so  much  active  evangelistic  work  that  they  were  a 
source  of  great  strength  to  the  Taikyo  Dendo  all  over 
Japan.  The  students  of  Jaffna  in  North  Ceylon  have 
lately  started  a  mission  in  Southern  India,  and  are 
manning  it  and  partly  supporting  it  themselves.  In 
such  efforts  and  in  such  leaders  lies  the  hope  of  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  To  win  one  Neesima  of 
Japan,  or  one  Pandita  Eamabai  of  India,  to  be  the 
apostles  of  their  own  country  is  worth  a  lifetime  of 
efforts  otherwise  unsuccessful. 

But  in  closing,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  development  of 
the  Church  in  Eastern  lands  and  the  fostering  of  her 
missionary  spirit  has  a  significance  that  is  not  for  those 
lands  alone.  The  Church  of  India,  the  Church  of  Africa, 
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the  Church  of  China  and  Japan,  when  they  have  laid 
their  gifts  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  bring  back  to 
the  Churches  of  the  West  rich  reward  for  leading  the  East 
on  the  Christward  way. 

We  have  seen,  while  studying  the  Christian  Student 
Movements  of  Christendom,  how  each  nation  has  her 
own  particular  service  to  render  to  the  rest,  each  her 
special  revelation  of  truth  to  give,  and  this  is  but  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  that  fuller  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is 
the  goal  of  our  missionary  effort,  and  which  can  only  be 
possible  when  our  effort  is  blessed  with  success,  and 
nations  as  yet  heathen  have  learned  to  see  our  Master, 
and  have  taught  us  to  look  at  Him  with  their  eyes.  When 
India  shall  have  taught  us  worship  and  adoration,  and 
Japan  a  devotion  even  unto  death  to  our  King  and 
His  Kingdom,  when  Africa  and  China  have  revealed 
their  gifts,  then  only  shall  we  see  the  Lord  as  He  is. 
Then  shall  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

With  reverent  wonder  at  the  possibilities  before  us,  and 
at  the  greatness  of  God’s  power  manifested  through  feeble 
human  means,  we  raise  a  Te  Deum  for  what  has  already 
been  wrought  through  our  Student  Federation  in  Chris¬ 
tian  and  non- Christian  lands  alike,  and  look  forward  with 
prayer  and  eager  expectation.  “  Lo !  these  are  but  the 
outskirts  of  His  ways,  and  how  small  a  whisper  do  we 
hear  of  Him,  but  the  thunder  of  His  mighty  power,  who 
can  understand  ?  ” 
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